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The editors of this journal are Lronarn Bacon, 
and Josten P. Toompson, The immediate Editorial 


supervision is committed to Mr. Thompson. 


The Editors will be aided, also, in their consulta- 
tions by the Rev. R. S. Srorrs, Jun.; who will con- 
tinue to contribute to the literary and other depart- 


ments of the paper, over his own signature, (S.) 


The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josuua Leavirr. 


Rev. Grorce B. Curever, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Henry Warp Bercuer, (9) are enlisted as stated 


contributors, 


FROW OUR T6WA CORRESPONDENT. 


ing, he will find an answer in the statistics lately 
published, by which it appears that Congrega- 
tionalists in New England give more than all 
other denominations there combined, and about 


principles. 


nental States. “We have been reproached b 


The speaker described the peculiar 
position of England with regard to the Conti- 


the fact that we are without an ally on the broad 


the Presbyterians in the United States. 


nearly all O. 8. Presbyterians and a large pr 


four times as much in proportion to numbers as 


But, | repeat, I have given these extracts, not 
so much because they, in themselves, were wor- 
thy of notice, but as affording a fair specimen of 
the views of Congregationalism entertained by 


portion of the New School body also—all those, 
or nearly all, who have not gone over from Con- 
gregationalism. They have no idea of a Con- 
gregational church but of a lawless body, with- 
out authority and without government, and havy- 
ing no security against the inroads of error, and 
no security for the enforcement of discipline, and 
in which every member is at the mercy of an 
uncontrollable mob. Hence to a thorough Pres- 
byterian, Old School or New, Congregationalism 
as the most dangerous and objectionable of all systems, 
and its spread is therefore conscientiously opposed. 
There are multitudes of excellent men among 


continent of Europe. 
not reckoned among the nations.’ But our ally 
is the God of freedom and truth. He has made 
this country the ark of liberty, and when the 
wide-wasting deluge of tyranny is covering the 
highest mountains, these olive doves of Peace, 
the missionaries of the cross, are returning to 
tell us that they cannot find a spot on which to 
plant their feet.” 

Your correspondent from Hungary has already 
borne testimony to “his high sense of the worth 
and self-devotion, as well as strength and manli- 
ness of the clergymen” that he had met in Hun- 
gary. Rev. Wm. Wingate is a son of an emi- 
nent merchant of this city, who gave up a lucra- 
tive calling, having received a higher call, and 
embarked his all in the cause of Christ. In 1841 
the mission to the Jews was established in Pesth. 
There are 300,000 Jews in Hungary. Mr. Win- 
gate and Mr. Smith carried on their work quietly 


O- 


‘We dwell alone, and are 


Government. 


on the subject of Jairus’s daughter. 


himself ! 
any useful purposes. 


impression was confiscated ! 


“It is not expressly forbidden, but the churches 
are beset with spies, commissioned to report 
y | every expression that might seem suspicious to 
For every denunciation they are 


paid a certain sum. Being entirely unacquaint- 
ed with the Bible, they change the most inno- 
cent statement into something entirely foreign 
to its meaning. One of the brethren preached 
They iden- 
tified her with subjugated Hungary, now politi- 
cally dead ; her weeping family were the afflicted 
sons of Hungary ; and the strong voice proclaim- 
ing, She is not dead, but sleepeth: I say unto 
thee Arise, was the voice ef the liberator Kossuth 
The press is altogether suppressed for 
A pamphlet just published 
on the Government of the Church, by a Protest- 
ant minister, written in a calm and dispassionate 
style, was submitted to the revision of the public 
censor before it was published. He would not, 
however, give his opinion till after it was pub- 
lished, and on the second day after the whole 
A volume of pray- 
ers for private Christians was confiscated because 


haps I should not have broken the spell by trans- 
mitting it across the ocean. F. E. 8. 





For the Independent. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


Messrs. Epitors :—As you have referred in 
one or two instances to the proposal which 
has been made to increase the endowment of 
Hamilton College, permit me to suggest some con- 
siderations which in my view have an important 
bearing on the subject. 

This institution stands in the midst of a rich 
and highly cultivated region surrounded by the 
evidences of mental and moral culture, which 
to no inconsiderable extent are of its own crea- 
tion. It is already among the more respectable, 
and shall be made one of the foremost collegiate 
institutions in the land. It is itself a fountain of 
influence, from which have been going forth 
many streams, to enrich and to fertilize a wide ex- 
tent of country rising in population and wealth 
and in the arts and refinements of civilized life. 
Its healthful streams have reached heathen 


present condition of astronomical science, should 
procure acopy of this entertaining volume, from 
which many faets in the preparation of this ar- 
ticle have been obtained. 

Since that address was delivered, the progress 
so happily begun has been diligently continued 
and extended in all the departments of astro- 
nomical science ; and has commanded the atten- 
tion of the scientific world. By original investi- 
gations and the development of new theories, 
Professors Pierce, Bond, Olmsted, Walker, Alex- 
ander and others, have increased their previous 
distinction. 

An increased efficiency has been given to the 
existing observatories, and new ones are in pro- 
cess of erection. New instruments for observa- 
tories have been invented. ‘ The electrie clock 
and cylinder attachment” for recording observa- 
tions, invented by Prof. Bond, received at the 
World's Fair a Council Medal, one of the five 
given to the United States. If Prof. Mitchell's 
recent inventions of “new methods of recording 
differences of right ascension and declination, 
by electro-magnetism,” had also been exhibited, 





The smaller telescope of Mr. Van Arsdale has 
been purchased by Mr. Bishop, of New Bruns- 
wick. 

MANUFACTURE OF TELESCOPES. 
Nearly all the telescopes of American manu- 
facture have been made by Mr. Amasa Holcomb, 
of Southwick, Mass.; and by Mr. Henry Fitz, of 
New York. The former has made reflecting and 
the latter now makes refracting telescopes. 
Mr. Holcomb commenced his business some 
twenty-five years since, and has made many 
large and good reflectors. At the present time, 
however, there is little or no demand for his tel- 
escopes, because good refractors can be obtained 
at low prices. 
Mr. Fitz commenced the making of refractors 
some seven years since. He has been very suc- 
cessful. At each fair of the American Institute 
for seven years, he has received the highest pre- 
mium,—a gold medal. The glass used by him 
is obtained from Paris, because in America none 
suitable for large telescopes has yet been made. 
The telescopes made by him have been perfectly 
achromatic, and have been sold at much lower 


true wherever you have freedom, action may be 
abnormal and erratic, East or West. This is of 
the very nature of freedom. Wherever there is 
free thought, inquiry and discussion, there may 
be heresies and agitations. This liability is ne- 
cessarily incident to liberty, and its risk is the 
price if we are to have it at all. Nor is it true 
of Congregational Churches, take the world over, 
that while they are most vigorous and effective, 
they still are not as a whole, as sound and pure 
in doctrine and practice, as any Church order 
on the face of the earth. It is not true, as is 
often ignorantly charged, that heresies have ob- 
tained more extensively among Congregational- 
ists than other denominations, or as much 80 a8 
in some denominations most ready to bring the 
charge! The truth seems to be, free Churches 
may perhaps more easily go astray, but they also 
more easily return, and have greater recupera- 
tive power; while organizations that intrench 
themselves more in — and rely less on 
the present living power, when once they have 
admitted an error, become its sanctuary and 
stronghold for a long future. 

With all drawbacks, I hesitate not to affirm, 
there are no sounder, purer or more effective 
Christian bodies in the West than the Congroga- 
tional Churches in it; nor is the abeve charge 


sustained in the history of —————— 
Desveur, lowa, March 22, 1852. | our Presbyterian friends who regard its exten- hut successfully, till the Hungarian war broke | it contained one on behalf of ‘our unfortunate | lands, have penetrated our western wildernesses, | it would probably have received a similar award. on ro fie hes vert : ri <i a ae _ Ret ete steomen co 
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(outs Rieanek tie teenie: sion as a real calamity, and who honestly labor | WS @ Space of seven years. The Government | country.’ Almost all the Protestant brethren in | causing solitary places to become vocal with the | New discoveries have be made in the heavens, y 8 = [ 


GENTLEMEN ! 


terest by both its friends and enemies. 


tiins information on this subject, from which the 
following is an extract: “I wish you could have 
watched the proceedings here during the past 
winter while the movement was in progress to 


establish a Congregational church. I 


Feb. 19, 


entitled 


The enterprise of establishing 
» Congregational chureh in St. Louis seems to 
lhe prospering, and is regarded with peculiar in- 
| have 
just received a letter from a very intelligent and 


have 
taken no part, but have looked on with surprise 
wid interest. The editorial in The Independent of 
‘Matters at the West, and 


they consistently can. 


feelings extensively prevail. 


possessing the West ! 


friend in Il/nors, a graduate of Andover in 1826, 


with all their influence to counteract it as far as 
Some have expressed 
this to me; and I know that these views apd 
Our Presbyterian 
partners and friends by no means occupy that 
“don’t care” position—that condition of ind:/- 
ference, in which so many eastern Congregation- 
alists glory. Has Congregationalism then “a 
clear field and fair play” in the enterprise of 


[ am tempted, before I close, to give an extract 
from a letter received from an old ministerial 


and for many years a faithful missionary laborer 


then refused protection to their civil rights and 
liberties as British subjects, and they felt it ne- 
cessary to absent themselves from the country 
for a time. They returned with trembling, at a 
time when thirteen millions of people were under 
martial law. and executions going on around 
them, but they received no molestation, and 
were allowed to continue their labors as they had 
done before. Their work was not a concealed 
one. The officers of the Austrian Government 
were condemning patriots like Batthyani to death, 
while in the room below were a little band as- 
sembled, worshiping and singing praises to God. 
Mr. Wingate gave to the meeting an account of 


without, while he struggled, as with lions, within 


legal advice, but is tried in a secluded chamber, 
without even knowing his accuser. 


Hungary have been denounced, or in great dan- 
ger of imprisonment. One of them had to defend 
his liberty and perhaps his life, wrestling with 
his judge for three whole hours, till at length 
truth and right prevailed. The brethren prayed 


At length the judge was won, not by supplica- 
tions, and appeals for mercy, but by that mag- 
nanimous and noble-hearted demeanor, the index 
of a mind which has nothing to conceal, and 
knows not to apologize for what is right. In 
their tribunals the accused has no assistance of 


A cross and 


praise of God. No less than twelve of its alumni 
have devoted themselves to missionary labors 
among the heathen. Many important stations of 
influence in our country are occupied—in the 
pulpit, at the bar, on the bench and in the halls 
. | of legislation, by those who have there laid the 
foundation of their present usefulness and of an 
honorable distinction among their fellow-citizens. 
It might not be transcending the limits of delica- 
cy or propriety here to speak of Barnes, of Phila- 
delphia, of Robinson and of Parker, of your city— 
one among the foremost as a biblical scholar, 
and in Oriental learning and research—the 
other distinguished as a pastor and preacher of 


among which is pre-eming yt that of the dark ring 
of Saturn. The Astronomical Journal, published 
at Cambridge, which is devoted to the printing of 
original observations and investigations, has been 
sustained for nearly three years. 

There has been a steady increase in the atten- 
tion given in the Common Schools to the study 
of “Descriptive and Elementary Astronomy.” 
This increase is mainly owing to the introduc- 
tion of new text books, remarkable for their sim- 
plicity, and consequently exciting in the pupils 
deep interest in the study. The text books 
which are now chiefly used are, the original 
work by Burritt—“ The Geography of the Heav- 


provement in the mounting of telescopes, by 
which that expense is now only one-sixth of 
former prices. We take great pleasure in mak- 
ing this announcement, and hope that this article 
(being the first published on the subject) may 
be read in many of those colleges and seminaries, 
which, having the means, ought to purchase one 
of Fitz's magnificent telescopes ; and thereby di- 
rectly benefit themselves, promote both the ad- 
vancement of science and of American manufic- 
tures, and encourage the labors of a most deserv- 
ing American optician. 

This improvement in the mounting consists in 
using a single piece of cast-iron in the place of 


gregationalism, its tendency to prevent wide- 
spreading or lasting heresy or general corruption. 
ertain it is that the majority of a Church with 
an open Bible before them, and the e of God 
in their hearts, are much less likely to become 
materially unsound, than a few Church rulers, 
under the temptations to pride, ambition and 
worldliness, presented by permanent official 
place, isolated position, monopoly of authority, 
and class influence. In history, corruption of 
faith and life, and disastrous defections in doc- 
trine and discipline, have always begun with the 
few, and generally the few in power. 

“But Congregational discipline scandalizes by 
publigity.”. True, crimes always scandalize in 
State and Chureh. It is scandalous to drag 
guilt to light even for punishment. Yet it is 
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| have looked over the state of the case and am 
firmly of the opinion that a majority of the 
wealth and active membership of all the N.S. 


may not hereafter be different men?” 
goes on to refer to the changes that have taken 
place in the spirit of Boards of Trust at different 


the response of the people. 
the response. 


To-night we have 
Our rude, our summary expulsion 


He then | tection of your foreign office depends mainly on | or untruth. This combination of Popery and 


despotism has assumed the supremacy of Europe, 
and is now disposing at its pleasure of the lives 


tutions and wants of the heathen world and of 
our own widely extended country, whose rapidly 
increasing population is so constantly outstrip- 


inaries. In the Common Schools this study was 
taught only to a very small extent, until the re- 
cent introduction of the books by Mattison and 


2. There is greater steadiness in the mounting. 
3. It is easily adjusted. It is made perfectly 
correct for position of declination on polar axis 


alists nothing necessitating an offense against 
decency and propriety. The thing is entirely in 
the hands of the Brotherhood, to be done decent- 
ly and in order. Moreover in what way is scan- 


re ee gs a ee A a . -* . ac A by means of an eccentric ring placed within the | dal most restricted? by an offense being adjudi- 
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ice is now broken. The majority of the Third 
Presbyterian church have paid back to the minor- 
ity their full share of the ownership of the build- 
ing in which they have worshiped, and which 
was, I am told, less than $1,000, and now hold 
the house which is worth about $15,000. A 
subscription for a new and more commodious 
house has been circulated, and $20,000 have al- 
ready been pledged towards its erection. This 
has been done without designating any location 


nothing more than assertion; and does he not 
rather assume the very point tobe proved? Does 
he not assume that the worthy men now in office will 
always have as worthy and liberal successors ? * * * 
In closing I take occasion to say that I was much 
gratified by your exposition of our principles of 
self-government in The Independent. 
cussions are much needed.” 

There has been considerable religious interest 
in the Congregational chureh at Peoria, Ill., re- 


Such dis- 


and Papal oppression. Hungary, with her thir- 
teen millions of people, a fertile territory, fitted 
to he the granary of Europe—her gold, silver. 
copper, lead, coal and salt mines, rich enough to 
support fifty millions, if but permitted the bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty—Hungary 
found a home in the hearts of Scotland, through 
your mission to the Jews.” 

Speaking of the state of the Protestant church- 
es, he says: “ When we entered Hungary we 


and “left the missionaries in their hour of need 
to obtain from the American Ambassador— 
honor be to his name and nation !—that sympath 
and support which was witnneid by the British 
Ambassador !” 

Mr. Wingate said to me, that had Lord West- 
moreland treated their case with the considera- 
tion and decision that was given to Mr. Brace 
by the American Minister, they would never 
have been permitted to leave the scene of their 


tional element of power and usefulness, that they 
may be better adapted to the varying exigencies 
of the. times and the country and the world. 
‘Ite institutions of Rome in its earlier history 
would be wholly inadequate to the wants of, and 
unadapted to, the Augustan age. Yale College 
or Cambridge as they were one hundred, or even 
fifty years ago, would he but illy adapted to the 
exigencies of the present times. The world isin 
a state of progression ; and in this age, when old 


favor and large circulation. This work has no 
superior in the ability to impart to the pupil cor- 
rect ideas of astronomy. The success of this 
work is partly owing to the excellent series of 
sixteen large ustrunuuiten) mepo wood in commen. 
tion with it, of which miniature copies are print- 
ed in the volume itself. Of this, and a smaller 
work by the same author, over 50,000 copies 
have been sold. 

“ Smith's Illustrated Astronomy” was offered 


The first in the list is the largest size yet pos- 
itively ordered from him. But he can make 
much larger ones, and will be happy to do se 
when requested. Indeed, he was recently asked 
by a gentleman in New York, if he would under- 
take to Muke a 24 inch ohject glass. and having 
replied favorably, it is probable that such an one 
will be ordered. One glass of this size has been 
made in London, but we have not learned con- 
cerning its character or efficiency. 


times intimated, that Congregationalism was to 
be excluded from the West, at least from Mis- 
souri. Understood! Arranged! By whom? 
Have the Christian Brotherhood no voice in this 
subject ? Have they masters that are to transfer 
them over from —_ pa hand, like stock in mar- 
ket? Have they depu er toany to arran 
thin matter for thers ? Verily I think the people 
are likely to arrange this matter, and many 
others for themselves. 

But you say “a Congregational Church is not 
needed. Other denominations will gladly accom- 
modate you.” Of that we are aware. But of 
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rial review of one of my late letters in The Inde- 
pendent on the claims and advantages of Congre- 
gationalism. As a specimen of the article, 
which, as it contains no argument, does not 
merit a reply, I give you a few brief extracts, and 
that your eastern readers may see how Congrega- 
tonalism isregarded by Presbyterians at the West. 
Alluding to my remark that “ Congregationalism 
is in harmony with the spirit of our institutions,” 
the editor says : 

“In a Congregational society the business is 
managed by the whole church, every member hav- 


ing a right to speak and vote. What political in- 
stitution is in harmony with this practice? Take 


a new arrangement the mail is to be brought 
through from Chicago to this city in thirty-six 
hours. <A daily mail boat is to run between 
Galena and this place, and there is also to be a 
daily river mail from St. Louis by steamboat. 
The Central Railroad Company in Illinois has 
completed arrangements for the immediate com- 
mencement of their stupendous work of construct- 
ing 700 miles of railroad in that State. Propos- 
als for building that part between here and 
Freeport are to be advertised for on the 29th 
inst. It is expected that the junction there with 
the Chicago road will be completed early next 





Jew the dectrines of the Cross, they then gath- 
ered about us, desiring to know the history of 
the Church from which we came forth. The 
ministers of Pesth, who for piety and talent may 
be said to be among the leaders of the Church, 
conducted the only ecclesiastical journal in con- 
nection with the Church, and learning from us 
what was going on in this kingdom, they trans- 
ferred to the pages of their journal many inter- 
esting facts, so that a remarkable revival has 
been effected, by God’s blessing, of the dead 
churches.” 

Mr. Wingate mentions that the last Sabbath 


Christian fellowship in a degree seldom found on 
earth, free from jealousies and suspicions, in the 
full, open-hearted, generous flow of love—we 
were now leaving, and perhaps for ever. Lord, 
lay it not to the charge of those who have thus 
rudely trod on the tenderest divine and human 
affections! They also say, “‘We cannot forbear 
from mentioning the extreme kindness which we 
received from the American Minister, who not 
only accorded to us his fullest sympathy, but 
offered every assistance which he could render 
within the limits of his functions, and generously 
put his purse at our disposal—a kindness which 


of men require that such institutions should be 
properly cared for, and not suffered to decay or 
decline for want of necessary repairs or refittings 
or additions. There ordinarily seems to be no 
other way but that the resources of individual 
men who care for the common weal should be put 
in requisition for such purposes. And happily 
for us, we too have under the training of our 
literary and religious institutions, men who do 
thus care for the common weal, and who are able 
to appreciate the value of education in a country 
like eurs, and who are aetuated by an enlightened 
and elevated patriotism. Hence when an appeal 


who wished to become acquainted with this sci- 
ence, which in their youth was not generally 
taught. 

We proceed to give a list of the principal ob- 
servatories in this country, and statistics of the 
largest telescopes in each. These observatories 
are chiefly connected with colleges; because in 
these institutions astronomy has always been 
taught as one of the regular studies, and an ob- 
servatory has been required to aid in the in- 
struction. 
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with eye-pieces, &c. The size priced at $225 is 
equal to that at Yale College. A good revolving 
dome for an observatory building can be built for 
$100. The residence of Mr. Fitz is No. 237 
Third-street. New York. 


--—————_o——_ 


CONGREGATIONALISM AT THE WEST. 





To the threadbare pretext that “ Congrega- 
tionalism ought not to be extended in the West,” 
an ample and crushing reply is given in the ser- 
mon of Rev. T. M. Post, preached on the occa- 
sion of the formation of a Congregational church 


may be better or worse than theirs, but Congre- 
gationalists feel *f 7s not the same. While admit- 
ting its many excellencies, and that it embraces 
many they delight to love and honor, they still 
feel it is not therrs, and that they could do more 
for Christ in this great, open and exigent field of 
our city, in the one of their choice and wontage. 
“ But ‘ union is strength,’ and Congregational- 
ism admits no governmental union. e want 
strong organizations out here in the West.” 
Union is strength! That depends on the nature 
of the union, and the nature of the objects to be 
accomplished. “ Union is strength,” says the 
Pope of Rome. ‘Union is strength,” reiterates 
the Autocrat of all the Russias. But after all, 
is union, such as they effect—union at the sacri- 
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and overlooks entirely the provision for Councils 
in Congregationalism, and puts a church, made 


up of Christian brethren controlled by the laws of 


Christ and the principles of the Gospel, on a par 
with & promiscuous mass administering mob 
law ! He then goes on to compare the oligar- 
chieal System of Presbyterianism in which all 
the legislation, the execution of laws, and the 
adjudication of all matters, is confided to one and 
the same irresponsible class, 


how they were received on their return to their 
native country. The sympathy with them has 
been deep and heartfelt among all denominations 
of Christians. The large Glasgow City Hall was 
filled to overflowing on the evening of March 
16th, by those who wished to testify that “if one 
member suffers, all the members suffer with it.” 
They were drawn together by the bond of Chris- 
tianity. That the blow fell upon the Free 





the fall of Lord Palmerston, the prostrating of 
French liberty by the coup d'etat, and the issuing 
of an Austrian edict subordinating all law to 
the imperial will. 

Mr. Smith, the colleague of Mr. Wingate, said 
that “he would gladly have labored and died in 
Hungary, while many of the land’s own inhabit- 
ants would have parted with half their substance 
to escape from it. As if it were not enough 


tongued Kossuth has taught us, by way of con- 
trast, to hold freedom dearer than ever. But 
these earnest, much loved messengers of the Gos- 
pel of peace have brought the facts home to our 
sensibilities with singular force. 

What is to be done by the British Govern- 
ment, and whether any reparation is to be de- 
manded for these outrages, from the Cabinet at 
Vienna, remains te be seen. A correspondence 


hoped that it may be accomplished. 
Respectfully yours, L. E. Laturop. 





For the Independent. 


ASTRONOMICAL SCIENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1852. 


The present condition of astronomical science 
in the United States is, most justly, a source 


Besides these, there are good observatory 
buildings at Amherst, Mass., and Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; but we are not aware whether there are 
any large telescopestherein. At several colleges 
and seminaries there are good telescopes, but not 
in observatory buildings. 

Two years since, an attempt was made to se- 
cure the erection of a large observatory in Brook- 
lyn; and a society was organized for this pur- 


of the constitution of our society, that it will not 
answer at St. Louis. We, bad as we are, hardly 
sink below the masses in those cities. Nor is 
the question whether all the loose and — 
ignorant elements of our city shall be organize 

into Congregational Churches. Such masses are 
seldom attracted by Congregationalism elsewhere, 
and are little likely to be drawn into it here. 
Experience shows that its readier affinities are 
with the educated and the thoughtful. e 
But is it that we are more cultivated and civi- 
lized? We have supposed a capacity for self- 


strongest for its pu and most favorable to 
its triumphs; that which brings it most immedi- 
ately without mediating authority, into commun- 
ion with its supreme and only Potentate, ite 
great invisible King, Jesus Curis, that is the 
most vigorous economy of a truly Christian 
Church. A kingdom purely moral does not re- 
quire, in my view it scarcely admits of, vast gov- 
ernmental federations, or of centralizations into 
spiritual monarchies, or aristocracies, or vast leg- 
islative or judicatory congresses. In this respect 
it differs widely from the kingdoms of this 
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without State or General Government to control it. 


present aspect of the States of Continental Eu- 


identified with ours, their welfare essential to 


tween the missionaries and the Protestant min- 


can astronomers in the cultivation and advance- 


iey Observatory, thus named from its founder, 


Christians who wish it in this same St. Louis. 


which brings the human mind, with per- 
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scsageiceleaige it in practice. We think it may be laid down as a | Temark of Lamartine, that “ the English revolu- | them now bat giving th deepest sympathies. | them in their depression, and sweeten the cup | Prise, have now taken up that science with their hased ats, |or Baptist Churches, who hold the same, from | power, has more then gained in charity. 
adapted for church xeneral rule—to which, of course, there may be ex- | tions had been successful, and that the French | [¢ ; wach. coy armen gh na fe F : - : characteristic energy, and have already shown | four large telescopes. By thus encouraging this | —tnoring large and table bodies of adhe-| certainly has been more ble to my own 
MRE tae *eptions—that the more authority a man ee, the had failed, because the fathers of the one con- It is when they feel themselves cut wd thom — = wraps ee hed sn = = a sli- their ability to teeast their former masters.” distinguished American optician, Mr. Rutherford a It must be the polity, then. But this| feelings to conduct my ment thus el ene 
INGS more impatient he is of control.” knowledge and sympathy, that suffering church A work is in process of publication on the Re sniaiin . hag, in that respect, been the chief promoter of | same polity does not prevent the Unitarian | the number of loved and honored frien 
S.—A large assortment templated what the others never thought of, | es lose heart and sink into despondency.” gious History of Hungary, and collections of | Within a very few years previous, there had) 1) 7 ™  refracting telescopes in the | Chareh in this city from gathering a large, opu-| in them all, it would be paingal to couduct an 
the manuiactory of the . Presume the editor did not mean to apply | religious truth and religious freedom.” The] Mr. Smith bore ample testi to the noble- | money have been made, to aid in bringing it | been erected in this country several large obser- re > lent, intelligent and cultivated congregation. | argument against any of them, and certainly it 
horn-street, near City this last remark to members of Session, Presby- | more close the survey of Europe, the more com- > a : : hent; il]- | vatories, supplied with instruments and teles- United States. Nor has this very much prejudiced our Ba tist | would be an wu iness, in however just a 
coniti tery, Synod and 00 Whe cbdeest . oe, wo _com- | hearted Protestant ministers of Pesth, with whom | out. It will contain authentic matter of thri ~ oe P Th The sizes of these telescopes are as follows :— | | sve gathered, next to the Meth to be 8 ei cement or distress them 
HUOGLAND & CO Conpunntionds Assembly !! This objection to pletely is established the union between religious | « they were knit together in the bonds of love | ing importance, which has been providentially | Copes, rivaling the largest in Europe. ese weve , agen pays ee ae ~ Le Jao in fe to dadsable te all means, if the new organi- 
RD. cisely that Withee io waithg & aate, te pee lent oS Renton. The pr of the two oppo-\and gratitude.” He could part with half he | preserved,and will soon be brought out, to con- | were mainly a —_ Ro. feet. we. tne po = pop of this valley. Nor has it prevented | zation is to be Fatroduced here, bpd y ee ae 
y be consulted person by advocates of and always has been urged | sites establishes the fact. “ Why does Louis Na- | possessed to plant those brethren there ; to meet | found and shame the Church of Rome. ily obtained ; whereas those in Europe have Thearet, - --  § ‘ 4 the Christian (Campbellite) fraternity from | gurated with ntle words, of — Sat A terna, 
on Consumption and agian foes 0 arbitrary civil governments | poleon lean upon the aid of the Jesuit brethren, | face to face with that audience; but he felt it| Perhaps your correspondent “C. L. B.” may erected and sustained by money furnished from| < —~ ail 3 1,000 spreading over many parts of this valley with | welcome, without re ge m4 
ney have devoted many strangely in th cae but which sounds | and why does Pius IX fly for refuge to Ferdinand | would be but cruelty, if after having breathed | be pleased to learn to whom it is that he is in- | the royal treasuries. A few years since, the Em-| “ fourth, -- 9% 1,800 very great rapidity. Inaptitude in the West for | and without distrust ; 
iale of succens.  166-tf of a republican. “The 


of Naples? The princes of darkness are in na- 
tural amity. When the truth is to be crucified 
‘Herod and Pontius Pilate are made friends to- 
gether.” We have only an exemplification of 
it in the occasion that brought us together. 
Austria has expelled the missionaries of the Free 


The first now belongs to Mr. S. J. Gummere, 
Burlington, N. J.; the second is also in New 
Jersey ; the third will probably be purchased by 
Mr. Mattison, and be transferred to Oswego, 
N.Y. Mr. Rutherford is now in Europe. 

The other principal private observatories are 


rosecute, or wrongs to 
people can’t be trusted. 
they are sure to abuse i 


and I have done: 


the freedom of this atmosphere, they must be 
consigned again to the dungeons of Austria. At 
the time the constitution of the Protestant 
Church was annihilated, the administration of 
the Church was put by the Government into the 
hands of four administrators named by the Em- 


peror Nicholas commenced the erection of the 
most splendid observatory in the world, at a cost 
of a least half a million of dollars, and ordered 
it to be furnished with instruments surpassing in 
size and excellence all others in existence. But 
the magnificent telescope was not mounted be- 


debted for his liberation from the prison in 
Pesth. In society a few evenings since, a gen- 
tleman unknown to me commenced a conversa- 
tion by asking if I knew Mr. Brace, a young 
clergyman from New York? I replied that I 


ag : redress. And 
1f-government and democratic liberty! Preju- t, or 
ann inst it! sage sothing _~ sonccor e grace may be pmo to gy Prepare 
i te spirit. or nowhere is there such a/|! pray 
~ for the largest liberty in all things. This | iation or resentment, and go on unperturbed upon 
rejudice and inaptitude have not prevented 
Pon ional Churches themselves, in late 


Give them power and 


D MEDAL. : 

e at their late Fair, to t.” One More extract 

best PIANO FORTE. 

treet, 

adway.) [ Ongregationalism ] 
urteenth-street, 

eee e members, by requir- 


y 
ty of church ac- 























pecaggeel * iffusi tly more 
felt acquainted with him through the medium of . . ss - years, diffusing themselves recen . | necessity to what is new; that tion arising 
tion; and it tends to the development of the | Church of Scotland from Hungary. It is like|peror. It was found difficult to procure priests | his haere. From his question I saw that he | fore itsmaker received an order to make its equal, named below. All of the teleseopes in —_ Pepi than any ther dnorinatg,over Ror from i norance is best put down by time and a 
hos die tae guurehes as no system does.’ He |herself and the cause to which she belongs. | to accept these offices, and they were obliged to| knew that I was an American, and our conver-| or superior one, if possible, for the college at | (excepting the first,) ore made by Mir. Henry FJ, asin} higan, eas all | blameless Christian life, while that which is dim 
ngland as a standing illustration | These missionaries did not interfere with Aus-| satisfy themselves with the very refuse of the | sation continued at some length; when I made | Cambridge, Mase. Fitz, of New York. ’ ongregational ad 
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as and malignant will thus be put to 

hame. and that the woret effect that it can 

meanwhile have upon the new organization, 1s to 

breathe into it a spirit of asperity. In all cases 

| hope this may be guarded against : and that it 
‘hold fast Faith, Hope and Charity. 

+ may we not hope that the plea for a new 






Con sregational organization, will be favorably 
seerived by these who love the cause of our Lord 
jesus Christ, especially by the denomination 
with whom and for whom Congregationalists 

labored so long, and so faithfully in this 


to whom they have given their effort and 
and influence, and their sons and their 
re. and with whom they hope still to fra- 
rornize and co-operate in the great cause? We 
chull be the same men, have the same spirit, be 
srr of the same host, if under different symbols. 

s there anything. | now ask. in 
Congregationalism, abroad or at Hioine, anything 
n 3 doctrine or discipline. that forbids its fra- 
ernal reception, that should prosecribe it amid 
his city of all isns? And its polity—if not 
ordant with your views—is it more than 
istice to those preferring it. to allow them to 
lopt it without abatement of brotherly love and 






ntidence! Yea more, is it not more than 
probable that in the vastly varied elements of 
he civilization. character and usages of this cos- 
mopolitan eity, an organization of the kind 


ontemplated may have its own peculiar work to 
do, whieh none other ean do as well or at all! 
s it pot probable that there are minds upon 
“hen and with whom it is especially or exelu- 
- fitted to work ! Ought it not to be hailed 

en as an essential and hopeful coadjutor in the 
vospel of Truth, and the work of Christian Civi- 
lization? In the midst of this vast. almost uni- 
ersal field. may it not be that some sheaves may 
await our gathering and ours only’? Let us all 
rrork on as brothers till the great harvest. 
shall all, | trust, join in one great harvest-home 
i have thus presented, as | could, the themes 

1 by request, and demanded by the occa- 
sion’ and though | deem them important, [ can 
ye promise that they will not be hereafter, as 
not heretofore been with me, frequent 
themes of pulpit discussion. Not that 
hink them of high moment to the cause 












wistianity. Butimportant as | deem polity, 

m Christian Charity and Christian Life of 

itely higher consequence: and it will much 
nore delight me ever to dwell upon our agree- ; 


our differences with Christian breth- 
d. questions of polity possess their 
rterest only as auxiliary to the salvation of souls. 
tnd the present question of the formation of a 
; mal Church here. should be discussed 
nined in reference to this end alone. 
> this the final and decisive im juiryin regard 
proposed enterprise. Is this form of Church 
ev adapted, as we believe it to he, to bless 
n this world—fitted also to train souls 
yr Heaven ‘this question might be answered 
nt of the inherent tendencies of the 
lighten and quicken and elevate 
el minds with the consciousness of indi- 
nd responsibilities: thus making 
susceptive of religious truth and ex- 
Hence. [tis answered by the free course and 
usequent triumph it gives to Truth, and the 
wmth and fraternal reciprocity it gives to 
hristian charity and sympathy, and by the 
f immediate responsibility to Christ and 
mmunion with Him which it inspires, 
rut we vest not on theory. We remember 
* eve’ have seen, and our ears have 





Guul vig 


rhemt more 


weard: we call to mind the days of old and the | 
‘former years—-the vears of the right hand of the 
lost High, the glorions goings forth of the 


cening and sanetifying Spirit whieh our 
have witnessed, the signs of the Moat 

hat were with them in the Desert and the 
‘theiv Exodus. We point to the seal writ- 

n oy the finger of God on saints unnumbered. 
won glory 





wariyrs and eonfessors of faith and love; to 
sroic and holy souls without number, that have 
yssed awayan the high places or humble vales 
f the past--champions and missionaries of the 
ruth Gc the evoss that have gone up from every 
mnd end sea, from prison and judgment, and 


hattle and burning, and from dens and eaves of 
‘he earth: from the forest shade, the crowded 
ity, the homes of affluence and culture, or un- 
counted cottages of affliction and toil and pov- 
rty } anseen angels watch the couch of 
pain. waiting the parting soul. 
In nll i whom this day. together with the 
loved, and pious, that have gone 
other bands of the Chureh militant to 
i trimuphant, our faith delights to 
mingling with the “Chureh of the 
on high—in all these, we cannot but 
that God has given his attestation to 


ore and 


COLI a 


he histery of | 


We | 





of Orleans, Joan of Arc, on the spot on which she 
was burned, May 30, 1431, at the 1 twenty. 
On the statue is this inscription, in Latin : 
‘The Maiden’s Sword protects the Royal Crown ; 
Beneath the Maiden’s Sword the Lilies safely 
bloom.” 


In spite of history and poetry, I had regarded 
Joan of Arc almost a character of romance: but 
here is her true image, and here she was surely 
burned to ashes, and opposite is the window 
through which the Duke of Bedford saw her 
burn, and I went into the old hall where she was 
tried and condemned. On its walls are the 
carvings of the meeting of Henry V [1l. and Fran- 
cis 1. Francis is throwing flowers to Henry. 
The English have long felt ashamed of the treat- 
ment of this beautiful lady. Shakspeare nowhere 
appears meaner than in an episode in Henry VI. 
pouring his low wit on the Maid of Orleans. 

| looked with interest upon the old palace and 
stables of the Dukes of Normandy. It is an im- 
mense building of rough stone and mortar, very 
wide in proportion to the length, and was erected 
about 950. The stables are as perfect as they 
ever were. and so is the stone-work of the house, 
—yet of a most clumsy appearance. It is now 
used as a store house of cotton bales and cotton 
goods—the most expensive in Europe. It was 
from this palace that William Duke of Nor- 
mandy marched to the conquest of England, 
1066. 

But the spot which interested me more than 
any other in France, or perhaps in Europe, was 
that on which it is supposed Henry IV. decided 
to leave the Protestants and join the Catholics. 
| This spot is the fort of St. Katharine, on the 
| hill in sight of the city, from which he marched 

to the Siege of Paris, 1593. 

If this is the spot on which Henry IV. made up 
| his mind that “ Paris is worth a Mass”—so | 
heard the French say of him—then this is the 
place for meditation. The character of all Eu- 
rope has been changed by this change in the 
purpose of one mind, from truth to error. Every 
page of European history may have been changed. 
| Immense volumes of history and rivers of blood 

must have been added. With the sound judg- 
| ment. masterly activity, and righteous cause 
which Henry possessed, with almost the half of 
.| Europe then Protestant, he would have gained 
| the estes as a Protestant. In the thirty 

years’ war for Protestantism which commenced 
| twenty-five years later, he might have lived to 
| have taken a part with the power of France asa 
| Protestant nation. Or his pacific influence 
might have prevented that war. Had France 
| heen a nation of Huguenots, then the four Louis 
| kings whieh succeeded, would have been of the 
| sume religion. The Napoleons and their reyolu- 
| tions would never have been; but France would 


























yourself said, at the time of publishing this de- 
grading and demoralizing argument, “ The writer 
appears to regard human laws as of themselves 
creating a physical necessity” of obedience—such 
a necessity that the subject, after the law is once 
pronounced, is no longer “a free moral agent”— 
sucha necessity as takes away any previously ex- 
isting obligation toa supposed higher law. To see 
the extreme and most uncbristian baseness (I say | 
not of Mr. Prime, but) of Mr. Prime’s doctrine | 








and remorseless tyrant that drives his half-fed 
slaves in the cotton field with the sole stimulus 
of the cracking lash, and that man, abhorred as 
he is by all his neighbors, will be quite willing 
to have his slaves receive religious instruction at 
a convenient season, provided he may have secu- 
rity that the instruction, from first to last, shall 
be the announcement and enforcement of this 
one precept, “ Servants obey your masters.” The 
Emperor of Austria and the Emperor of Russia 


and argument, it is only necessary to observe ; believe in a higher law as earnestly as we do; 
that he makes no exception in behalf of the lib- | but the essence of those despotisms is that to the 
erty of worshiping God, but only in behalf of | subject the Divine law and government is to be 
that which law cannot touch, liberty of belief | nothing but a Divine sanction of the imperial 
and opinion. On this point he shall speak for | will. The law which proceeds from the will of 
himself. He says: | the autocrat is to be taken and honored as the 
“ This doctrine may seem bold, and is met in- | ultimate rule of action, the unquestionable reve- 
stantly with fingers pointing toward the whole | lation of the law of God. 
calendar of saints and martyrs. Without paus-| Such is the higher-law doctrine into which 
ing to question how many of them — men may be betrayed by ill-considered endeav- 


nobly, or perished obstinately, the whole objec- | he ee : “a 
tion is A eee on perceiving that they fell, ors to remove the scruples which hinder thei 


resisting laws which were meant to bind their | fellow citizens from co-operating in the loyal and 
creeds and their souls. Civil Law as, or should | patriotie work of recapturing fugitives from 
have, sole reference to men’s acts, not to their | Southern slavery and the Southern slave trade. 
thoughts: and man is fully justified in resisting | When such doctrines—doctrines so painfully 


a law which requires him to think in any given | anti-christian, and so contrary to all human 
way. 


This results from the nature of things. |“ 2 age 
Law should not attempt to enact what it hes | rights—are propagated in a free and Christian 


not the power to enforce. Hence the martyrs | country, it is a duty to expose them and to hold 
died gloriously in defiance of laws which were | them up to the indignation which they deserve. 
unconstitutional, beeause inconsistent with the | Thanking you, once more, for your partial pro- 
constitution of human government. — They fell) oct against Mr. Prime's debasing and demoral- 
before law which required impossibilities. They. . ea 
could not change their creed at will. No law | 718 [ste am, 

could deter them from believing, or help them to | Yours with respect, 

forego their creed. Living or dying, they must | Lronarp Bacon. 
believe in the holy truths they so loved, and they | = =Nrw Haven, 7 April, 1852. 

perished for thinking, not for acting.” 





STRAY MEDITATIONS. 


To make his meaning, if possible, still clearer, | 
he adds in the next sentence, “ Where a law re- | 
quires a certain ACT, or forbids a certam ACT, | 
conscience or reason has no business to interfere.” 
Then he gives some very simple and easy illus- 
trations. “If the law requires the payment of a 
tax. conscience has no business to forbid it. If 
the law forbid adultery, socialism has no busi- | he loves should be so pure, so unselfish, that he 
ness to uphold and commit the sin, because s0- | would willingly be deprived of their sweet com- 
cialists do not see the wrong of it.” How very | panionship if thus their welfare could be en- 
convincing! But what if the law, instead of | hanced. A parent would be very selfish who 
forbidding adultery, requires it? What if the | from personal considerations should insist upon 
law tears away Mr. Prime's own daughter or | retaining a child at home when the happiness 
sister from the young husband of her love and | and the usefulness of that child required that he 
of her vows, and sets her upon the table of an | or she should enter into a new relation and es- 


Tur Gary or Lossrs.—I have often heard it 
said, and indeed I have often said to others, 
when Christian friends have been removed by 
death, “ Your loss is their gain.” And this is a 
thought of consolation. One's affection for those 





| have heen a republic like the United States, or a 
; monarchy, like England, and long ago the spirit- 
ual and civil despotism of Europe would have 





| 
| peace. 


| Not only the wars growing out of the 


: ee s vOssessi r beauty ? 
given place to freedom, and Christianity, and | the mest fer the panseesion of her beauty 


French Revolution might never have been, nor | and wicked, though the nation be cursed for its | and in their riper years be folded in their em- 
| our last war with England, which grew out of} crime, individuals will stand guiltless before God | braces and soothed with their love ? 


auctioneer, and sells her to the absolute control tablish another and an independent home, per- 
of whatever lustful and eruel scoundrel will give | haps thousands of miles away. For what has 
Oh! | God given me children? Is it merely that [ may 


says Mr. Prime, “ though the law be tyrannical | toy with them and dandle them upon the knee, 
; | 


5. 





pain of earthly loss! Is not thy loss their gain 
whom thou didst love? and if their gain, is it not 
thy gain also, who art forever linked to them as 
a partner of their blessedness ? 


THE PROPOSED CONVENTION. 








We continue to receive responses relative to 
the Congregational Convention from many of 
the most judicious and influential pastors of 
Congregational churches, especially at the West. 
The probability now is that since the Convention 
must be deferred until the fall, the several gen- 
eral associations will act upon the measure, at 
their sessions during the summer. At all events 
they will be respectfully memorialized to that 
effect. The general wish appears to be that the 
Convention should be held at Albany, the week 
preceding the meeting of the American Board at 
Cleveland: this will accommodate Eastern men, 
who intend going to that meeting, and Western | 
men who will then be returning from college | 
commencements and from domestic visits at the | 
East. The movement is beginning to shape it- 
self more definitely in the minds of reflecting 
persons. The following private communication 
to the chairman of the committee. from a respon- 
sible pastor at the West, shows what need our 
brethren there have of sympathy and counsel. 
The excellent Christian spirit breathing through 
the whole communication, the desire to make 
Christ first, and organization not even second, 
but vastly inferior to Him and his cause, is an 
illustration of what should be the animus of such | 
a Convention, and of what will be its spirit if the 
intent of those who have suggested it shall he | 
realized. Fraternal counsel, prayer, sympathy, 
linking the East and the West together, not by 
closer denominational ties, but by stronger ties 
of Christian affection ;-—these are to be sought in 
such a Convention, and these will at once restrain 
an impassioned denominationalism, and guide the 
perplexed and complicated movements of evan- 
gelism at the West. The letter below will tell 
its own tale :- { 

(PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. ) 

Of the Convention of Eastern and Western 
Congregationalists, proposed in your last general 
association, | expected to hear more ere this. | 
deem it competent for the committee, in whose 
hands the matter was put, to designate time and 
place, and issue an invitation to such a con- 
ference: in which case ample notice would be 
especially important. But that would carry it 
so near to the time in which eight general asso- 
ciations are held, that it may seem wiser to the 











For what 


We point to a glorious army of 


these wars, but all the prospective wars which | who aid in its fulfilment.” 
Despotism and Romanism are gathering for the } 
next great and bloody chapter of European his- | ae 3 . f 
tory, would never have onl The policy of | of law, escaping from her lawful proprietor, flee 
Europe might now be quietness, and prosperity, | ng from a fate more horrible than a death of 
and salvation. 
But one piece of English history is connected | What if you, knowing the whole story, and 
with this change in Henry IV. that I have never t 
seen noticed by any historian. The wife of | 


Charles I. of England was the daughter of this | signed her when it tore her from her husband, is 
same Henry IV. of France. 


Henrietta Maria | in hot pursuit —take her in and hide her from 


What if the poor 
woman makes her escape? What if that victim 





mother of Charles IT. and James II. yond the reach of that law and there to rejoin 

It is not presumption to believe that if she had her husband? Oh! says Mr. Prime, in all the 
been & Huguenot as the wife of Charles, the | coolness of his detestable logie, “if the law for- 
of England would never have been. These are | bid the citizen to aid the fugitive, the citizen's 


agitating thoughts. Little did Henry think that | reason may combat the law and vilify it. Such 


| torture, comes to your door, begging for shelter ? | 


| knowing that the man to whom the law con- | 


on his change of religions might be suspended | 
such wars and revolutions and changes in the 
history of the nations. - A. F. 
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Noricr.—All business letters should be addressed to 
the Publisher of the Independent, and all communica- 


tions for the paper, to the Editors. By observing the 








above notice, correspondents will save much incon- 
venience at the office. } 
: | 





‘ ionalism, as one of his chosen agencies 
or converting men, as one of the bright sister- 
hood of Churches upon which He delights to 
r His Holy Spirit. and shed the dew of 
ssing evermore. 
We point not only to witnesses of history, but 
the mighty works our eyes have seen, which 
ight with our fathers and ourselves. 
: ory turns to many glorious revivals, to 
the wever-to-be-forgotten hour of our own espou- 
ist, yea to many a pure life, and many 
triumphant dea h of the venerable and the 
{the strong. the beautiful, the gifted, and 
fo many @ sanctuary scene, many a 
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LETTERS TO GERARD HALLOCK, ESQ. | 


| 


SECOND SERIES.—LETTER II. 


Dear Sin:—You will recollect the definite | 
purpose for which I quoted first certain passages 
from a communication published in your own 
Journal of Commerce, and secondly the seope and 
argument of Dr. John C. Lord's Thanksgiving 
sermon “on the ‘Higher Law’ in its application | 
to the Fugitive Slave bill.’ The positive doe- 
trine of my sermon—the doctrine which at 








flag for prayer; many a monition of love, 
iver of siekness and pain and death : 
to many a home now silent, and many a 
hurch-yard, where the simple slab tells us how 
| awnd ballowed were the sleepers whose dust 
Siere waits the general resurrection. Our mem- 
ry thus beara record of the attestation of the 


nany & char 








Are we wrong in feeling that such a Chureh 
8 God's seal upon it? and that what has been 
effective ior good may still train souls for 
leaven? that what God has so manifestly blessed 


sisewhere, may still have a work to do in this 

ast new world of our Home ? 
Here | leave the question. May God guide in 
ts decision, as shail be for His glory and the 
alvation of men. Especially may we never be 
left to iorget that there is something infinitely 
higher than earthly polities, even spiritual life; 
that it matters little upon what Church register 
our names are found here, if they fail to be found 
in the Book of Life. May the walls of the spir- 
itual Zion engird us all. “Within the New Jeru- 
salem, if not this side the Shining Gates, may it 
he ours to have at last one voice and one vision. 

resid heise nal apt 
From the Greenfield Republic 
Things in Paris, 
Jo tur Youne Prope oF FRANKLIN. 
Ave. 4.-—-In the evening I took a first class 
ticket from London to Paris and return. for 
which I paid $&&8—reached Southampton 10 
o'clock at night. I remembered that this is the 
birth-p'aca of the sacred poet, Dr. Isaac Watts, 
(674; and from this harbor the Mayflower sailed 
to parts unknown. [was conducted through the 
hick darkness into a small steamer, and imme- 
started to cross the British Channel, 
fr Uavre. On the right the Isle of 
was a mile from us. It contains 105,000 
scres, and here the Queen has extensive lands, 
snd 2 magnificent palace for summer recreation. 
On the left is Portsmouth, the naval depot of 
ene. These were ail seen on my return. 
)@ Teached Havre after a night of universal 
‘ickness, such as I never saw elsewhere, too late 
tor the morning cars. It isa rock coast, which 
sve ascended by long stairs, and for the first time 
T showed a passport to an officer. After dinner 
passed through the Custom House, and at sunset 
ound myself at a good hotel in the old town of 
Rouen, up the valley of the Seine, south-east 45 
miles from Havre. 

in the morning, with a guide, I went to see 
the curiosities. We first viewed the Cathedral 
St. Owen and the other churches. The external 
magnificence of the architecture exceeded any- 
thing | had seen or imagined. The lofty tower 















wrought in rock; and then the old stained glass 
Dut when we entered, behold! the old Catholic 
‘eligion was here, in all its paintings, images, 
candies, confessionals. Here were things to see 
pasee he ) think of. Here were females actually 
contessing, through the hole in the box, into the 
ear ol -— ~~ Thad often read of it, but here 
aa Se beg Father Confessor, concealed, is in 
a box made for ot°"80n confessing is seated on 
: r one person by the side of it, in 
the openchurch. These confessionals are numer- 
slip natn at py ta great open space, without 
sips or seats, which is 
hottomed seats, without Magee = flag 
were hired for a penny by those who potty 
worship. There were many females tt H 
through these churches, some readin ee 
prayer, some doing penance. | saat es ae = 
thus employed. There were some Semen “7 
ing, and some doing ceremonies. Where ioe 
many large candles lighted, and many very quill 
ones. ‘There were many paintings of the saint 
and of Christ, and the Mother. In every case 
Mary was the most prominent figure. : , 


i see it 


_ The great idea of Protestant worship is, instruc. 
tion to the people, which is the sermon, and 

3 eople unite. In 
the Catholic worship there is little of either ser- 
mon or prayer in which the people share, but 
confession, the mass, and penance,—the Priest- 
pastor, the 
In the cathedral I 


prayer to God, in which the 


hood substituted for the sermon, the 
Savior, and the Holy Spirit. 


and the statue of Willi 
© place where was 


, Coe i 
the guides are not noe Lice. 


Jn the market-place I saw the statue 


ngland, and 
uried the 
These tales of 
always confirmed b history. 

oft th id | that case it is done “ under compulsion,” 


stated in the form of a conclusion from the exe- | 
gesis of the text—was to this effect, viz.: that | 
in regard to an act of legislation confessedly con- | 
stitutional | may ask, and am bound to ask, | 
whether it requires me todo wrong. In your 
| review of my sermon, you insisted at great 


length that the positive and abstract doctrine of | 


| my sermon had never been denied: and that the 
only question in all the agitation against the 
Higher Law, was whether the Constitution is in 
eonflict with the law of God. To show that this 
concrete question is nof the only question raised 
by those who have so loudly and_patriotically 
protested against the Higher Law, I in my an- 
swer to your review referred you to a writer in 
your own columns whom you have since intro- 
duced to the public by his proper name and ad- 
dress, “ Wintiam C. Prime, Esq. of New York,” 
but who, however favorably he may be known 
in other quarters, is to me as completely un- 
known as before, except that from the manner 
in which you introduce his name, I infer that he 
is a man whose name where he is known gives 
weight to his opinion. My only object in mak- 
ing the citation was to show that the positive 
doctrine of my sermon, as stated in the sermon 
itself which you were reviewing, had been di- 
rectly contradicted by a writer whose communi- 
cation you yourself had published. Had Mr. 
Prime's article been published in the New York 
Herald where it more properly belongs, I should 
not have referred to it; for it would have been 
hardly fair to suppose that even your professional 
duties make you acquainted with everything 
propounded in journals of that class and charac- 
ter. With what had been published under 
your editorial supervision, I had a right to pre- 
sume that you were acquainted ; though I con- 
fess that in making the quotations I was not 
without a suspicion that the article might some- 
how have escaped your notice. Had I been 
aware of the fact that the publication of it was 
accompanied with an editorial protest from your 
pen, not only repudiating but refuting the slavish 
doctrines which it propounded (a fact which I 
never suspected till you were so obliging as to 
inform me of it in your first letter) I should cer- 
tainly have taken advantage of that fact to con- 








| 


| that they may not be apphed to the suppo 








| viet you of @ very extraordinary blunder. You 


wen is most elaborately and beautifully | Charged me with preaching and publishing what | 


| nobody had ever denied, and so with attempting 
to impose upon the public by raising a false issue, 
| when you knew it had been denied by your 
| friend and contributor Wit1iam C. Prime, Esq. 
| of New York, so explicitly that your own regard 
| for abstract principles was shocked, and you 
| were compelled to argue editorially against a 
| correspondent whose communication you did not 
| think yourself at liberty on the whole to reject. 
| What was the point of Mr. Prime’s communi- 
‘cation? Did I in any way misrepresent it ? 
| You have not attempted to show that I misrep- 
| resented it at all. I did not expound it. I did 
|not say what was to be inferred from it. I 
|merely permitted Mr. Prime to speak for him- 
self; and I now affirm that in his communication 
there is not one syllable which contradicts or 
modifies the obvious meaning of the passages 
which I quoted. The doctrine of Mr.-Prime is 
—if I may now state it in my own language— 
that to me, as an individual citizen or subject, 
there can be no rule of duty which contravenes 
the law of the land. This doctrine he maintains 
on two distinet grounds,—first that my individ- 
ual conscience, my own sense and judgment as 


to what is right, must be presumed to be wrong 
whenever it ¢ 


the statute is the judgment and conscience of 


society as @ whole; and second! thai 

, j ; y t an act 
which, if the law of the land did not require it 
would be wrong, is not wrong when done in 
compliance with the law of the land, because in 











onflicts with a statute, inasmuch as | 


is the principle of our government. But his 
reason must not move his arms to aid” that fugi- 
tive. That woman is out of the way of her 
duty. ‘The /cw has made her over to the pur- 
chaser as his absolute property ; and her whole 
duty to God and to man is summed up in unques- 
tioning submission to his will. If you help her 
by giving her one hour of shelter or one “ cup of 
cold water,” you become a partaker in her sin. 
Such is the doctrine and reasoning of Mr. Prime. 
No wonder you protested against it. Shame on 
the man who ean reason so atrociously! Do 
you say he has not applied his principles to the 
particular case which I have heen supposing— 
the case of his own daughter or sister? True: 
but he has applied them to the case of other 
fugitives, other men’s daughters and _ sisters. 
And if the principles which he has laid down 
without limitation or exception are so atrocious 


case of his own daughter or sister as well as to 
the real case of other men’s daughters and sis- 
ters, the more shame on him for his reasoning. 
If | had the honor of an acquaintance with 
William C. Prime, Esq., who [| doubt not is a 
highly respectable lawyer, | think ] might take 
the liberty of saying to him on some convenient 
oceasion, Sir, yon say that the martyrs perished | 
for thinking, not for acting. Tell me was it for 
an opinion merely that Daniel went into the den 
of lions? When he knew that the writing was 
signed—the irrevocable law which forbade the 
asking a petition of any God or man for thirty 


| should [ train my children? Is it mainly that 
| they may serve me and promote my interests ! 
| Whenever it is clearly for their welfare and their 
| usefulness that they should quit the home of 
their childhood, shall [| not—though it be with 
God-speed ¢ 
| Shell I not surrender them even though I know 
| that they will love another more than they love 


| . , 
| me, and another home more than mine! When 


| 


| unutterable yearnings—bid them 


no means certain that this will be for the good 
| of the child. He may be willful in his plans or 
| misguided in his choice: at all events the prob- 
| lem of life is yet to he solved by him, and he may 
| find it hard to cipher. True, Providence directs 
| the change, but human agency and perhaps hu- 
man folly and wickedness also are concerned in it. 
| But when God by his own direct act takes 
| from me a dear friend who is also his dear child, 
then do I know that it is well with that friend,— 
better, far better than to abide with me: and 
knowing this, | would chide all selfish longings, 
I would even repress the noblest, purest love for 
thee as mine, and rejoice that thou art His, and 
wilt be infinitely and forever blessed in His love. 
I sought to bless thee while God intrusted thee 
to my guardianship,—thy happiness was ever my 
delight—but since He now would bless thee more 
than human love could ever compass, go thou 
and dwell with Him, though thou shalt love Him 
infinitely more than thou lovedst me and His 
home infinitely more than mine. Thus my heart 
answereth, not from the dopths and gloom of sto- 
ieal philasaphy, hut from the heights of Christiaiy 
faith and hope. My loss is thy gain, and as I 
love thee I must and will rejoice in this. 

But is it not my gain also? Truly it must so 
appear if | value the spiritual life above the tem- 
poral and the future above the present. A child- 
less man once said to me as we stood together by 
the coffin of an infant that had fallen asleep, 
“Much as | love children, | am content to he 
without them when I think of such a loss as this. 
If | am denied the pleasure of having children, | 
am also spared the pain of losing them.” ‘“ Yes, 
yes, indeed,” I said; “ but neither can you know 


being that has gone to heaven as your child, and 





days—“ he went into his house, and his windows 
being open in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he | 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and | 
prayed and gave thanks before his God, as he did | 
aforetime.” Tell us, Mr. Prime, was Daniel only 
thinking in all this, or was he acting? What 
was it that Nebuchadnezzar’s law required of 
the three Jews whom he had set over the prov- 
ince of Babylon? Was it the surrender of an 
opinion, or was it a formal, outward act of wor- 
ship? What was the impossibility in the way 
of their eomplying with the law that threatened 
them with the fiery furnace’? Was it the phy- 
sical impossibility of believing what they did not 
believe ; or was it the moral impossibility of doing 
what they knew to be wrong’? When they were 
brought before the king, what was their answer ? 
Did they say, as they should have said if your 
theory is right, O King, the thing you require is 
quite beyond our power, for though our will is 
altogether inclined to obedience, our will cannot 
control our internal convictions? No, their 
answer was, ‘“ Be it known unto thee, O King, 


that in all the endless progression of its existence, 


you as to no other being in the universe except 
its Maker. You cannot know what it is to lose 
a child ; but neither can you know what it is to 
have a child in heaven. The gain transcends the 
loss to the parent as well as to the child.” How 
great was the gain to Jacob when the Ishmaelit- 
ish horde, tempted by the cruelty and rapacity of 
his brethren, bore away the young and tender 
Joseph asa slave, only that he might become a 
prince in a foreign land and the savior of his 
people. How unspeakable the gain to the 
Christian parent when with tender and gracious 
hand the Lord of life and glory bears away his 
little prattling child, and clothes it with prince- 
ly splendor among the angels of God. 

The childless man has no living contact with 
the future. Ancestors he has, but no posterity. 
The stream of life that has flowed through many 
generations is lost in him. He may be a treasure 
to society, a blessing to mankind, a great, a good, 








that we WILL NOT serve thy gods, nor worship 
the golden image which thou hast set up.” 
What more, what less, than an outward act of 
homage did that king demand for his idol? The 
law, then, in the case of those three men, “ re- 
quired a certain act,” to wit, that they should 
“ fall down and worship” a certain idol at a cer- 
tain signal; the law in the case of Daniel “for- 
bade a certain act,” to wit, the offering of a peti- 
tion to any god or man other than the king ; and 
your doctrine is that “ where a law requires a 
certain act, or forbids a certain act, conscience 
or reason has no business to interfere.” Let your 
acuteness tell us, if it can, what martyr ever 
suffered but for not doing some “ certain act” 
which the law required, or for doing some other 
certain act which the law forbade? You may 
be a most respectable lawyer, and quite unblame- 
able in your deportment asa man; I dare pre- 
sume that you would grasp burning coals with 


a faithful man,—more useful even in his individ- 
ual life than others are through a score of chil- 
dren. He may repair his childlessness, like Ba- 
con, by bequeathing to the world immortal 
houghts, like Washington by bequeathing im- 
mortal deeds. Like Neander he may leave trea- 
sures of learning in the jeweled casket of a serene 
and radiant life, like Girard he may leave trea- 
sures of wealth in the marble pile that buries the 
orphan from the sunlit world. But in his per- 
sonal sympathies and experiences he must ever 
want the joy that flows from an imparted, retlex 


one’s own children. His joy may even now be 
full, but should this new channel be opened he 
would quickly find it fuller. So he who has no 
dear friend in the better world, who has not 
been called to surrender to heaven one whom he 
has cherished here, lacks as yet an experience 





your naked fingers as willingly as you would 
soil your hand by taking a fee from a slave 
hunter ; but the ethical doctrines which you pro- 
pound, are simply those of the most absolute 
despotism. 

But Mr. Prime, it seems, notwithstanding the 
errors into which he has been betrayed—errors 
so gross that the Journal of Commerce could not 
but protest against them—holds that there is a 
higher law than the law of the land. Certainly 
he does. | never intimated the contrary. The 
idea of a God and a Divine government over 
men is a material part of his ethical theory. 
Without such an idea, law could have no hold 
on the moral nature of man, no sanction but 
mere force. The function, therefore, of that 
idea in Mr. Prime's theory of duty and responsi- 
bility, is of great moment. To deny outright 
that there is any higher law might weaken in- 
stead of strengthening the allegiance which the 
subject owes to human law, and particularly tothe 
law for the recapture of slaves. How much bet- 
ter is it to assume the existence of a higher law, 
and then to teach and maintain that so far as 
the duty of the subject is concerned, the higher 
law and the lower are always and unchangingly 
coincident; so that the mysterious and eternal 
sanctions of the higher shall be simply auxiliary 
to the scourge, the prison, and the gallows which 
are the utmost penalties of the lower. Thus 
despotism, even the most crushing, always seeks 
to ally itself with religion, that so it may utter 
its decrees as the oracles of God, and may arm 
itself before its cowering subjects with the terrors 





You 


of his government. Find the most unscrupulous 


that would link him to the spiritual and the eter- 
nal with the most fervent sympathies of his be- 
ing. All heavenly he may be in his temper and 
his life, his faith may be strong, his hope bright, 
his union with Christ complete, but he wants 
that tender and endearing sympathy with hea- 
ven that comes from having there a parent, a 
child, a sister, a wife, and that gives to the un- 
seen world a home-like feeling, and a present re- 
ality. He who has caught the last affectionate 
breathings of the departing saint: who even as 
from the other side of the river of death has re- 
ceived the farewell greeting of faith and love 
and joy, has thenceforth a new experience of 
things spiritual and heavenly, has a vested in- 
terest in heaven, has a more assured hold upon 
its realities, and is a nearer partaker of its life. 
The gain of such an experience, the value of 
such a palpable and personal interest in that 
world may well mitigate if it do not compensate 
his loss. New links bind him to that great 
spiritual world of which he is a member. 
and of which he shall soon become more cogni- 
zant, when flesh and sense and all the external 
media of thought shall give place to the direct 
intuition of God and of the future state. As 
each relationship of life, son, brother, husband, 
father, opens a new experience of sympathy and 
affection, so does this personal affinity with some 
already in the world of spirits, the marriage of 
souls that survives the dissolution of earthly ties, 
bring with it a life-like experience of the unseen, 
the spiritual, the eternal, that binds the soul 
more closely to its higher destiny, and imparts 
to it in hopes and aspirations, an exceeding gain. 
Why art thou burdened, O my soul, with the 








the joy of having brought into life an immortal | 


in the highest development of its powers and the | 
| fullest realization of its bliss, shall he allied to 


life in the happy hearts and the beaming faces of | 


| committee to await action on the subject by those 

general associations. Before the end of June, 
| the general associations of Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Ca- 
| nada West, Iowa, Illinois, and Michigan, (nine 
| instead of eight,) hold their annual meetings. 
| To wait for their action, will carry the Conven- 

tion so far into “ dog days,” that many ministers 

will be traveling, and they may deem it more wise 
| to go to the Convention than elsewhere. By this 





was a true Catholic in England, and she was the | the pursner! What if you help her to fly be- | however a child leaves the parental roof. it is by | arrangement shall we not secure fuller atten- 


dance! This is only a suggestion; | hope to be 
ready for any time. As to place, | am willing to 
goto Albany. It is a trifling matter to go East 
or come West, until one gets beyond railroads 
and regular lines of steamboats. If we could 
convince our Eastern brethren of this fact by 
having the convention at Cleveland, it would 
he well. 

I cannot express my sense of the importance 
of that Convention, and my desire to participate 
in its deliberations. No Convention ever came 
so near my heart or affected so sensibly my love 
for the kingdom of Christ. My conscience works 
strongly in the matters there to be discussed. 
Congregationalism has its interests, but none are 
paramount to those of the church of Christ. 
Sometimes I am ready to have all partnership 
between Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
dissolved. | have been provoked to express a 
hope and to utter prophecy of it. The aggres- 
sive movements of the church-extension party 
do not trouble me. | know there is a vital ener- 
gy in Congregationalism which can successfully 
cope with the best cuts of that party, if by 
them this Congregational energy can only be 
called forth into action. Yet, meanwhile we may 
lose much ground. It does not greatly disturb 
me, if according to your correspondent, Gnomon, 
members of Congregational churches removing 
West are wheedled into a Presbyterian church, 
when a Congregational church stands hard by: 
though it is full of discouragement- chiefly for 
| the countenance it affords Presbyterians in say- 
|ing that “Western Presbyterianism satisfies 
| Eastern Congregationalists better than Western 
Congregationalism does.” Nor does it trouble 
me, when, according to the same correspondent, 
and my own observation, members of a Congre- 
| gational choir are spirited away to supply great- 
‘er defects elsewhere: such selfishness will be 
sufficiently rebuked, and in time corrected by the 
sense of propriety prevalent in each locality. 

But it does disturb “the old Adam” in me, that 
when a union church is formed of Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians, it must always belong 
to a presbytery rather than to an association or 
be permitted to stand independent ;—that, when 
such a church is formed, though the church 
may be called Congregational and Presbyterian, 
the society is somehow known in the legal record 
made of it only as Presbyterian, thus preventing 
its members from adopting a Congregational 
polity except by relinquishing all right to the 
property invested; and, when such a union 
church is formed, that it should be urged by 
Presbyterian ministers (as has been the case to 
my knowledge) that the church must join pres- 
bytery and be recorded in law as a Presbyterian 
church, if it would wish aid from the American 
Home Missionary Society. Then, too, as another 
disturbance, though a member of presbytery may 
| be pastor of a Congregational church, yet a 
| member of association in becoming pastor of a 
| Presbyterian church must join presbytery. Now, 








against all these disturbing forces and plots, we 
might counter-plot; but that is neither our bu- 
siness nor forte. So, too, you may say that these 
are the evils of the men and not of the union. 
| But the men of the next generation will not, 
| likely, be sanctified of these evil works, and so 
| practically the evil might as well be in the union 
|as in the men who pervert it. Then, again, 
shoald the “church-convention” party form a 
society for building Presbyterian church edifices 
in the West, they would, probably, abate their 
Home Missionary contributions for the sake of 
the new enterprise—throw the Home Missionary 
Society more on to Congregational churches— 
while they would draw none the less from it ;— 
and the new party might even go into New En- 
gland for aid in building Presbyterian churches 
at the West. And it would be only in character 
with the past, if the churches in New England 
should give liberally for so good an object ! 

If there is nothing of value in the internal de- 
mocracy and the external independence of our 
churches, let us throw up our polity and make 
common cause with the Presbyterians. But if our 
polity has virtue, it and our gospel surely should 
give us grace and wisdom not to see it under- 
mined. 

And yet—mark it, my brother—I have told 
you only half of my feelings. I have exhibited 
one side. If that was all, [ should know what 
todo. But, unfortunately for my simplicity and 
force of action, I have another side in this 
same matter. I sometimes am willing to leave 
Congregationalism to weather all these difficul- 
ties—to worry my Presbyterian brethren out of 
their sectarian zeal by provoking them to emu- 
late us in a higher service. I feel willing some- 
times to come into a more intimate affinity with | 
them. My position forces me to this. Here I| 
am, like many others, the pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church, the oldest church in town, and as 
large as any, say 150 members. They pay me 
well the small yet competent salary of $500. 
The congregation is small, in proportion to the 
size of the church. Before I came here, the 
church divided—the Presbyterian party going 
off. They now have a church nearly as large as 
mine. Congregation about the same. Same 
confession of faith in both churches. Pastors ex- 
change frequently—members attend each other's 
meetings; both churches acting together in the 
same meetings and enterprises, Yet these 




















churches are not so large, but that they might 
easily be ministered to by one faithful and efii- 
cient pastor, and even by either, who now have 
charge. I would be willing to give up my charge 
to my brother pastor, across the street—or to take 
his in connection with mine. And while Zion 
has 80 many waste places both in cities and coun- 
try, ought not these churches to be united, and 
one of us ministers be spared for some destitute 
field? My conscience, to say the least, is anx- 
ious on the point. Shall this state of things be 
reproduced in a majority of our villages through- 
out the land, and perhaps with many an evil 
which we experience not, for these churches 
divided in amity at the close of a powerful re- 
vival ! and, too, without the hopefulness which 
we have, for our village (now over 3,000 inha- 
tants) is growing rapidly ’ 


I love Congregationalism much. 1 love the 


| gospel more—as I love the whole more than 


the part. In my love for the gospel, why am I 
led in a way opposed to my love of Congrega- 
tionalism? Are not their interests coinci- 
dent—the same! Who will show me how 
to promote both—each without sacrifice to the 
other? Is it possible to have a Congrega- 


| tional and Presbyterian church in the same 


congregation and under the same pastor! Shall 
we attempt to adjust ourselves on a truer basis of 
union ; or, on the other hand, either declare for 
an immediate separation, or work gradually to- 
ward such a result in the future? Perhaps more 
hereafter. 

Yours, “ Christo et ecclesiz,” A 


ns 


“UNCLE TOM'S CABIN.” 


BY MR8. HARRIET B. STOWE. 


.S.K. 


‘“ Spread it around the world”! is the feeling 
which comes first, the instant, urgent, inevitable 
impulse, as one rises from the perusal of this fas- 
cinating book. It is not so much for the exqui- 
site delineations of scenery and of character which 
are assembled in it—though these range every 
whither, from the Ohio roads to the swamps of 
the Red-River, and from Tom Loker, the swearing 
gigantic Kentuckian, to the placid Aunt Deborah 
who smoothes his coverlid, and distils upon his 
sick-bed her spirit of peace. It is not so much 
for the admirable qualities of genius and of 
character which are brightly expressed in it; 
though in this regard also it stands preeminent 
among recent publications, the glowing utterance 
of a generous, affluent, intensely sympathetic 
and earnest soul. But it is for the moral of the 
book that we would spread it. For the freshness 
and power with which the experience of the 
Christian is developed in it, amid the most difficult 
and painful circumstances; for the sudden light 
which is thrown on many passages of the Scrip- 
tures ; the disclosures which are made, transcend- 
ent yet self-evidencing, of the attainments which 
are possible in Christian faith, as well in this as 
in the distant martyr-ages; for this, and also 
even mainly, for the vivid and mighty revela- 
tion which it makes of the internal structure and 
operations of the Slave-system : for the clearness, 
thoroughness, dramatic vigor with which it un- 
folds into visible procession the horrible elements 
of that great valley and shadow of Death, into 
which so many northern Christians are zealous 
to hurl back the panting trembling Christians 
who have escaped from it ;—for this we welcome 
it. For this we would spread it, till every family 
in the land had read it: till Northward and 
Southward, Eastward and Westward it had be- 
come familiar, (as thank God, it bids fair to be!) 
as household words. 

There is no exaggeration in this book. There 
is no attempt made to conceal the brighter 
aspects of the Slave-system, as they are met in 
the more northern agricultural districts, or some- 
times in the household life of the cities. There 
is shown too a really wonderful appreciation of 
the difficulties in which the master finds himself 
entangled, when aroused to his duty as a Christian 
toward those who have come into his hands from 
his Fathers; and we have never heard the argu- 
ments of the Slave-holder more fairly or forcibly 
stated by his own lips than they are by Mrs. 
Stowe, in the clear, sarcastic, ringing words of the 
generous St. Clare. But yet the truth of the 
matter is told, after all. The book is full of the 
intensest Truth; the very Truth, of facts and 
of ethics. As the artist attains the highest 
truth, that which is really enduring and valuable, 
not in the simple mechanical imitation of lines 
and colors as they meet him at any one point in 
Nature, but in the gathering from different 
scenes the element which in each is differential 
and characteristic, and in grouping and combin- 
ing these various elements, breadth of view, 
sharpness of outline, softness of tone, with exqui- 
site commingling of rock, meadow, stream and 
homestead, until they form a scene such as per- 
haps has never been strictly and literally real- 
ized in any one existing landscape, yet such 
as might be combined at any time, as lies within 
the range of constant possibility—so in this book, 
though the several incidents as connected 
with the life of one “Uncle Tom™ may not all 
have occurred, we have the fullest clearest 
Truth on the matter of Slavery. The tremendous 
liability under which the husbands and wives 
whom it afflicts continually lie, of being severed 
forever and hopelessly at any moment; the per- 
fect power which it gives to the master over the 
strength of man, the chastity of woman, and the 
keenest sensibility of the youth and the child; 
the cruelties which it allows and does not punish ; 
the debasement and barbarism which it tends to 
perpetuate in the black, and the terrible reacting 
influence on the Master which is diffused from its 
whole structure—all is truthfully expressed here. 

Witha careful unexaggerating fidelity to facts 
that the Southerner must accept, it unites an 
outspoken energy and fearlessness of portraiture 
that the Northerner must feel. We cannot but 
hope that this book is to accomplish a great 
work for Humanity. Not only here, but in Bal- 
timore, in Washington, in New Orleans, it will 
be read. The Twentieth Thousand of copies, we 
rejoice to know, has already been published ; and 
the pressure for a supply exceeds continually the 
number that can be furnished. Is there one who 
can read it without the purpose, self-forming in 
his heart on the instant as he reads, that for 
himself he will not be allied, in any the remotest 
responsible connection, with this ungodly and 
desolating system! The man who is in it may 
not see his way te get out of it readily ; at least 
without a pecuniary sacrifice to which only the 
spirit of the largest Christian benevolence can 
impel him. But we of the North, we who boast 
of our freedom, and are uncursed with bond- 
men,—is it possible there are those among us who 
will uphold the system, by effective and guilty 
participation in it! who will aid and abet, by 
political action at least, in sending back men and 
shuddering women to this horrible bondage ; 
horrible in its constant liabilities and hazards, 
even when most mildly and humanely adminis- 
tered ? 

For ourselves, we try hard to think calmly of 
the matter; and we will not judge those who 
differ in opinion and in action from us. But 
there are times when to us the very air of Society 
seems heavy and pestilential with the taint of 
this iniquity ; when the burden of the thought 
of it is greater than we can bear. Sooner than 
send back a human being to this oppression, un- 
righteously begun, iniquitously maintained, and 
crushing daily the souls of men for the profit of 
their oppressors—sooner than aid by vote or by in- 
fluence any man or any system that would do this 
—certainly we would pray to God to give us 
strength to bear what Uncle Tom did, and mani- 
fold more if it came! Our heartiest efforts are 
ever for the fugitive ; our prayers, and our desires. 
To him our purse shall always be open, as long 
as God permits us to have one. And almost any 
national revulsion would seem to us slight and 
easy to be borne, if not directly and positively 
desirable, which should shake the shackles from 
these millions of souls! God speed the day, and 
give us grace in our measure and sphere to help 
it forward, when such a book as that before 
us shall be valuable only as historically sugges- 
tive; shall be read as the almost incredible re- 
cord of barbarities and endurances thenceforth 
impossible! The man who has met, in travelling 
at the South, the groups of women, men and 
children, each one of whom hag parents, a husband, 


a wife, a circle of friends, to whom each person- 
ally is as sacred and dear as we to ours, as any 
mother or child in Brooklyn to that dear group 
in which they move—but all of whom have been 
bought, beneath the shadow of our national flag, 
to be scattered over the cotton fields and the rice 
swamps of the far South, to meet no more this side 
of the Judgment—that man will not be ready, 
if he be a Christian in his heart, to ‘eurse God and 
die,’ nor even to curse his country and abjure it and 
strip himself of allegiance to it, but he wil! be 
ready, if he has a heart that is any way softer than 
the slave-master’s mallet, to resolve that for him, 
so help him God, he will do his uttermost to 
break down the system! By the dear allegiance 
he owes to wife, and the reverent homage he 
pays to parents, and the thirst of his soul as he 
looks on the glowing faces of his babes, by the 
anguish of his heart at the thought of their being 
torn violently from him, he will not rest or sleep, 
or enjoy, till personally he is purged of this fear- 
ful wickedness! No possible political or eeclesias- 
tical relation should stand with us for a moment 
in the way of this deep-sunk and determined 
conviction ! 

We have essayed so far from the - ..rting point, 
that we had almost omitted to ment. n that the 
book is for sale in New York by Mr. Harned, 48 
Beekman street; and that he will supply copies 
in answer to orders from a distance, as he has 


already had the pleasure of doing 1 : booksellers 


at Baltimore and other Southerne =x. Again, 
we add, let ALL MEN read it! s. 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


Your contributor “ C.” either does not or will 
not understand me. He seems attacking posi- 
tions, which have no connection with our discus- 
sion ; which I have not held, and do not wish to 
defend. 

I have never, in any way whatever, advocated 
“Juxury,” or “ extravagance,” or “a man-of-the- 
world piety,” or “a cringing, time-serving, re- 
spectable, fashionable religion,” or “compromises” 
either in politics or theology. These insinuations 
come from one to whose words position and years 
give a weight which can in no way attach to mine. 
Against them I can only appeal to the character 
of my communications to this journal. These 
must decide, with those who do not know me as 
to the piety which I advocate. 1 protest, too, at 
this lugging in of texts, which have no bearing 
on the subject in discussion, and whose only 
effect can be, to give weak minds the impression 
that I am attacking Scripture. 

But whether Mr. “C.” or myself were misap- 
prehended, would be of little importance to the 
Public, were there not underlying this diseus- 
sion, differences between us which ought to be 
developed, and which may throw some new 
light on the state of our social piety. 

A prominent political Editor lately objected to 
receiving religious communications into his Jour- 
nal, on the ground of the bitterness of tone, uni- 
versally shown by religious writers in their dis- 
eussions. Odiwm Theologicum, we all know, has 
come to be a by-word with us: and the fact 
that the sons of the “ sternly religious * men are 
the most dissipated, is one of our proverbs. 

All these expressions, in particular instances, 
may be unfounded ; may be the results of preju- 
dice or envy ; still they show a general opinion 
which must have some basis. It is a constant 
reproach, too, that religion does not enter very 
strongly into every day life with us. We are 
religious on occasions; in family prayers, in re- 
vivals, and on Sundays; but in small matters 
one cannot reckon with much more surety often 
on a Christian, than on a man-of-the-world 
Courtesy, sociality, cheerfulness, self-sacrifice in 
little things, seem not to be recognized as espe- 
cially religious virtues. 

There is many a family in which piety appears 
only as a penance, whose children, the moment 
they are masters of themselves, flee every re- 
straint even of common morality. There is 
many a father. from whose stern and busied life, 
the sons never have gathered the idea, that 
there is in Religion a cheerful, and loving, and 
social principle. 

And everywhere in society, we see, the torrent 
of Vice and Crime rolls on. A few forms of 
Love, there are, stemming it; a few kind hands 
stretched out in human brotherhood to meet the 
sinful and degraded. But how weak is all against 
it! At denunciation and severity it only swells 
the higher. Oh let no man believe, as “CC.” 
would intimate, that it is always piety which 
drives the wicked from the influence of the 
good! It is not nobleness alone, which they 
hate: it is not purity; it is not unselfishness. 
It is too often the piety, which takes on all these, 
without the spirit; the supercilious sneer, which 
is censuring the want of these; the cold denun- 
ciation: ihe bitterness, in which piety garbs 





itself: the selfishness which obscures it. | have 
seen the cheek furrowed with passion, glow, and 
the deadened eye moisten, at some deed of noble 
generosity. Why shall it not still more, at per- 
fect Generosity‘ I have been in many a wild 
and passionate crew, and I have seldom met the 
man who did not respect a noble, manly, hearty, 
religious character. In his life he may reject it ; 
practically he may be at “enmity” with it: 
still God's Spirit striveth with every heart. 

“©.” speaks often of my “love for the World,” 
in a tone as if the “World” were of one order of 
beings, and Christians of another. Jesus loved 
the worldly “ young man” in all his selfishness— 
and the more, perhaps, that he was so burdened 
with sin. The world is made up of men; men 
of warm, beating hearts; bowed with sorrows, 
stung with remorse, guilty, perverted; men of 
kindly affections, of hopes like my own; of aspi- 
rations and longings infinite. This is the 
“ World.” I do love it. And my heart shall be 
cold and my pulses dead, when | cease to love it 

So far as our social piety is what | pictured 
above, or in any degree resembling it, no one 
can hesitate to say, that there is a far higher 
type to which we can attain. Religion was 
never meant to have such a cold and repelling 
exterior. It should speak through every faculty 
of our nature, and in each action of every day 
life. The Christian should be the more of a 
gentleman,—a friend,—a man. If Piety does not 
brighten our homes, or cheer and soften society ; 
if it does not throw a purer air of affection and 
self-sacrifice over our families; men may well 
doubt whether there is much in it. (rod’s cause 
will be checked—perhaps quite as much from 
these defects of the good as the passions of the 
bad. 

Can we not meet this! Can we not each do 
something in himself to produce 4 ane pleasant, 
attractive style of Christian character ! ; 

In considering this, I shall not be drawn aside 
by the sneers of your Contributor at “ new-fash- 
ioned piety,” &c. Such attempts at arousing pre- 
judice are unworthy of our discussion. Not what 
is old or what is new, is the object with either 
of us—but what is true. 

Self-denial, as “C.” says, lies at the basis of 
Christian character—is almost its first develop- 
ment. But self-denial, in great matters, is sel- 
dom demanded in this age. Occasionally a man 
may be called upon to stand up for his truth, 
when all others are against him; once or twice 
in his life he may have the opportunity of con- 
fessing to a Principle, where suffering and danger 
await him. 


But the great sacrifice of Self—one which, in 
my view, demands far more real moral power— 
is in the common affairs of every day life. To 
yield our own comforts and habits, that we may 
welcome or cheer a friend ; to restrain morose- 
ness and unsociality, that we may join in others’ 
pleasure; to forget our own selfish plans, in 
order to share a stranger's feelings ; to give up 
whims and settled customs for the young; and 
to govern impatience and self-indulgence, that 
we may comfort the aged ; to sacrifice ease and 
habit and luxury, that we may have means for 
the suffering, but especially that those who grow 
up under our influence may learn from our simple, 
cheerful, self-forgetting life :—all this it is which 
calls for strength—perhaps quite as great in the 
eye of God, as that of the heroic Reformer, or of 
him who has given up home and friends for con- 
science’ sake. There is no reward or honor in 
this. There is little opportunity for self-decep- 
tion. It is @ constant, unceasing government of 
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Self--in the most trivial matters- making the 
man social, cheerful, polite; equally genial and 
sympathizing at home, as in the crowd : equally 
mindful of others around his table, as he has 
been in his prayers at church ; kindly in discus. 
sion as in conversation : self-denying not merely 
in his religious donations, but in his home-habits - 
courteous because he respects his fellows and 
desires to express his feeling ; hospitable, because 
he takes pleasure in their enjoyment. In these 
ways, more truly than in occasional acts of hero- 
ism or in the formal duties of religious life, is 
manifested the great Principle of Christ 
sacrificing Love. 

This is the “ new piety” which many among 
us would see more developed in Christian men 
It is not new; it is the piety of Arnold and 
Melancthon and John; it is old as Curisr 
With this manifested through the whole Chris- 
tian community, as it has been in a few in all 
ages,--many of the old “stumbling blocks” to 
Religion would be taken away. Theological dis 
putation would no longer be another name for 
denunciation and abuse ; piety would no more 
be a synonym--even in reproach-—for sourness 
and unsociality, but, if censured at all, would, as 
in Christ, receive the opposite epithets. And 
the sad fact would not hold even as a jest--that 
the sons of the most religious are the most wicked 
Everywhere then. in every day life, more effec- 
tively than through all sermons and lectures, 
would be preached the beauty, the kindness, the 
cheerfulness of Christian Love. But alas! who 
is equal to this ! 

One of the greatest checks to the growth of 
any such religious character, | have thought 
might be the prevailing impression among us 
an impression probably underlying “C.”'s re- 
marks—that Religion is a thing of especial times 
and circumstances; of frames and moods and 
“ experiences.” 

I] knew a man once, who had the most eestatic 
and heavenly visions of religious joy during the 
meditations of the night—visions which would 
glow forevermore on the pages of religious 
Diaries; but who would come down in the morn- 


self. 


ing—perhaps his very powers exhausted by the 
“experience ~-— out of humor, crabbed to his 


children, pettish about his food—and unsocial 
and gloomily moody all day to his friends. | 
said then, and I have said often since, “ Life rather 
than Experiences as a test of piety !” 

I have been in many revival-movements —and 
deeply grateful as Lam for the good they have 
occasioned—I can see how many a Christian per 
son makes the revival almost his exclusive time 
for being religious, or looks back to it as his only 
period of real piety. Sundays, too, are made to 
compress the piety of the week, and business- 
hours seem too often resting on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis of duty from Sabbath-hours. 

It is not meant by this, of course, that Nxpe- 
riences, or Revivals, or Sabbath-duties should be 
neglected. They are all aids—long tested and 
much needed to build up our piety. But let 
them not be all. Do let us earry religion more 
into every day life-where especially should he 
its test and fit expression. Let it not so much be 
a thing of set times, of moods, of excitements 
only—but a principle entering every minute net 
of home-life, of social intercourse, and of duily 
business. 

There is no “ compromising” of character in 
this; no “lowering the standard of duty”: — but 
rather is it the highest form of Forgetfulness of 
Self, wherein the heart, made new by Love 
easily, continuously, unconsciously finds its own 
happiness in promoting the happiness of others 
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FROM OUR DOWN-EANT CORRENPONDENY. 


Bangor, April 8, 1852 
The result of the Portland 
election, overthrowing Mr. Dow, has a seeming 
of unfavorableness in its temperance bearings 
The reality, | have no doubt, is very different from 
the seeming. That it is a triumph of the oppo 
nents over the friends of the law, no one believes 
It was not an issue between the friends and foes 
of the law. Such an issue in Portland, we be 
lieve, would bring out the law ascendant at any 
time. It is understood that the Mayor elect will 
sustain the law; as he cannot help doing when 
he looks at the henign effects of it. 

The Mayor of Bangor was faithful to the law 
after he came into office, though his election, in 
the first instance, was favored by those who were 
in the rum interest and use. When he looked 
around and saw, as he had not seen before, the 
crime and woe arising from intoxicating drinks 
and saw also the admirable working of the new 
law, its astonishing and beneficent fruits, he most 
heartily gave in his adhesion to it, and gave all 
his personal and official influence to its execu 
tion. And how did such a course affect the 
question of hisre-eleetion ! Most favorably. He 
came in the second time by almost the entire 
vote of the city. In his recent address, fiets are 
adduced, showing the favorable operation of the 
law. The City Marshal is quoted as saying : 
“On the first of July, when I gave notice that | 
should enforce the liquor law, 108 persons were 
selling liquors here openly. Twenty of them 
have left the city, and | understand most of them 
are carrying on their trade in Massachusetts 
Of the remaining cighty-eight, not one sells here 
openly.” 

Winter holds on here with a strange tenacity 


Messrs. Epirons: 


April. To-day, it looks about as solid and firmly 
fixed as in mid winter. According to the present 
prospect and course of things, it will remain in 
till the first of May. The winter which still 
lingers, for length and severity, is almost without 
a parallel. Sleighs were taken out early in 
November and were not put up till early io 
April; making about five months of this sort of 
travel. 

We are at present, in this region, in somewhat 
ofa railroad excitement and expectation. ‘The peo- 
ple of this city propose to lend the credit of the city 
to the amount of $400,000. A bill has been pre- 
pared which is acceptable, and is deemed safe to 
the interests of the city, and a large committee 
has been sent on to Augusta, to use what proper 
means they can, to get the bill through the Le- 
gislature. If it passes that body, the road from 
Waterville to Bangor will be built forthwith. 

The decision has been made within a few days, 
to build a third Congregational church in this 
city, the coming summer. ‘The second, Ham- 
mond street church, was built in 1834. The 
third church was organized with the name of 
Central Church, in 1847. The place of worship 
since then has been a hall. The church was so 
small and feeble in its beginning that they were 
not able to build. The process and result of this 
chapter of experience would lead one familiar 
with it, to advise to a different course in all cities 
and large towns. When the time has come for 
the establishment of another church, let the 
first thing be the building of the house : the ex- 
isting churches taking that responsibility upon 
themselves, and when the house is erected, let 
them send out a family to occupy it :—-not first 
send off a feeble colony with the responsibility of 
a house to be built on their shoulders, which 
they cannot bear. In this house soon to be built, 
the plan is, that the church or society own the 
house: the subscriptions toward it being aw out- 
right gift; then the sittings are to be annually 
rented to defray the annual expenses—avoiding 
all taxation, coming as nearly as practicable up- 

he purely voluntary system. 

"one Maltby, woo of the ——— 
church, has been deeply afficted in the week 
his wife, who has been for years declining wit 
pulmonary consumption She was the oldest 
daughter of the late Rey. Wm. Jackson, D.D., of 
oy Mighil Blood, one of the oldest ministers 
of this State, died last week at his residence in 
Bucksport. He was pastor of the C ongregational 
church in that place nearly forty years, com- 
mencing his pastorate in 1802. He was trustee 
of the theological seminary in this city from its 
earliest inception in 1814, till his death ; and for 
some time he was president of the board. For 
some few years past, he has not been able to a 
form much labor. He has been much respec 7 
in this vicinity. His powers in the a ea 
never remarkable, his forte was never no ~ 
and fervid eloquence. The substantial 








Last year the ice left our river on the 8th of 
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than the showy marked his preachi 
esteemed a man of good judgment 
tical matters, and his presence was | 
in councils. 

The church in Searsport, under 
Rev. Stephen Thurston, has been en; 
lightful season of religious interest, 
There are some other places in this 
State favored in a like, though not 
ner. May the good work spread ! 

Ke 
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PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


Professors of religion often say the 
he glad to work in the vineyard o 
they thought they had any influenc 
humble says one, 80 timid says anotl 
of not doing just the right thing : 
and so Christians excuse themselye 
unconverted friends press their w 
death and the grave waiwarned and 

Last Sabbath evening the pastor 
in this vicinity appointed an inquiry 
the following evening, and requested 
tian, everyman and woman present te 
unconverted friends. Said the pas 
this truth which | have presented te 
each and all of you and preach it ov 
urge your impenitent friends to « 
inquiry meeting.” A female presen 
of auother church, said to herself, 
wilt thou have metodo! She re: 
what she could, and through her ins‘ 
eleven persons were induced to 
Reader, when your pastor again as 
will you not give it!’ When God e 
not obey!’ Do you think you have 1 
Are you afraid to work for Him wh 
ised to be with you always ? 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGE 


REVIVALS 

Brooktyn.—In the South Congregat 
(Rev. Wm. H. Marsh pastor), and in the 
byterian church (Dr. Spear's), mor 
meetings have been commenced, and 
tended. There are now about eight m 
ings More seriousness than was eve 
that city it is thonght now pervade 
Christian community. In nearly all t 
Where special efforts have been mac 
eems to be pouring out his Spirit. 


Revivar on Inianow.—To staid New 
parts of the following narrative may a 
of extreme measures. But it) shonk 
that even the stitlest conservatives: in 
not eontine themselves to the time 
usages, to which we are accustomed, 

CGaicgasvinne, Tan., Mare 

Rev. Asa CoumMincs—Dear Sir :- 
passed since T communicated to you 
of God, in this place, in renewing his 
year after year has passed, and no spec 
of the Spirit has heen enjoyed, until t 


ter, While the Congregational elure 
split in two, by some of the jms of tl 
agreed to invite the Rev. Mr. Lyman f 


and his Christian etlorts hada tendenes 
in some degree, astate of harmony. [1 
that the chureh was in the way of sinne 
reconciled to God \ day of fasting 
was appointed: and it proved to be 
breaking dawn. and of reconciliation of 
und, I trust, deep and sincere repenta 
for past otlenses against God and each « 
dlence at this time directed the Rev. 
to our village; whose labors for three 
Mr. Lyman, seemed to be preparing the 
Spirit, and all differences in the chureh 
except with one family, At this time t 
and Baptist churches commenced meet 
Congregational chureh were invited t 
the Baptist church, which invitation ¥ 
The meeting from this time for abou 
was in concert, when the Congregati 
felt ita duty to return to their own hot 
mence anew. It was evident that God 
had prepared the way. All diflieultic 
healed, and the Spirit of God was shed 
on high; and the whole place seeme 
vaded by the spirit of prayer; and it 
all with one consent were inquiring, 
we do to be saved! The old and 
and poor alike; the degraded dri 
skeptic, the Universalist, infldel, and 
we trust, have been savingly benefited 
meetings were re.ewed, all the three 
lilled every night. The work extendes 
miles around. While the work was 
could think of nothing but an avalanche 
has been characterized by stillness, : 
any opposition All the Sabbath-se 
shared very largely in the results of 
There have been some 25 received to 
gational church, and probably some 4 
unite; 380 have joined the Methodists 
and seckers, and 80 have joined the Ba 
special efforts were continued for three 1 
had several days of fasting and praye 
solemn renewals of covenant or consecrs 
Our whole region is being blessed. 'T 
progress, revivals in Pittsfield, Men 
Quincy, Menlocia and Jacksonville. 
sive I cannot say. From present aspec 
feel that we are tending to a state of b 
the West. 1 hope our friends in Maine 
pray, hold on, and hold out; and Gi 
their prayers,—Christian Mirror, 
Cincaao.—A writer, “W. E. W.,” int 
Chronicle, writes: from Chicago, March 
was then assisting the pastor of the F 
ebureh, along with Elder Knapp. He- 
“There has been, for the last th 
weeks, some considerable feeling in sey 
churches. The Methodists have had « 
addition made to their churches. TI 
rians have had some few additions to th 
The Baptist churches are now in the 
precious revival. ° 
“A word or two about Elder Knapp. 
a great deal for and against him at t 
had never heard him preach, and was 
prejudiced against him; but I must s 
feeling is entirely gone, and while I 
concur in all his views of things, yet I 
is honest and sincere in his eflorts to ¢ 
is accomplishing a great deal more fi 
than hosts of those who seem never 
speak well of him. 


Caicaco, Tna.-—The Watchman of 
States that both the Baptist churche 
are holding meetings each afternoon | 
Rev, Jacob Knapp, and Rey. Morgan 
aiding in the kervices, 


Waokecan, Ii1.—Some sixty persons 
the Baptist church within three mont] 


“The work was gradual, and among 
were several heads of families and on 
thoroughly educated young man, who 
open infidel. He feels now that God hs 
inte his field to proclaim the faith wl 
destroyed, He speaks and writes six. 
guages.”’ 

Inpiana.—The Central Christian He 
several notices, which we condense : 


“Rev. J. A. Carnahan , 
appointed by Presbytery aad 
the churches of Delphi and Pittsburg 
sides of the Wabash, evidences of the 
the Holy Spirit, and the earnest wish ¢ 
led him to remain there a month, 
meeting was held, and Christians we; 
vived. Five persons connected themse 
church, and twelve more have been e 
accepted. 

“Rev. J. M. Bishop, Bedford, says 
just closed a deeply interesting mee 
county, which continued twelve days, 
teen persons united with us, Man 
serious, who, we hope, in time will en 
dom.’ 

“We mentioned a revival at Nev 
Twenty-two persons, as the result of th 
connected themselves with the churc 
more are yet expected to do so. 

“We understand that twelve pers 
mitted to the Second Presbyterian Chu 
under the care of Rev. D. Tenny, on | 
the fruits of a missionary meeting he 
borhood adjacent to that place.” 

Monrrosr, lowa.—A letter from 
Bentham, in the Central Christian He 


results of a protracted meeting whicl 
ruary 29; 


About fifty persons, In all, appearer 
Twenty-two (four of them by letter 
the Presbyterian Church, and five ot 
thodist. “Mr. Beaman was assisted 
times, by Rev. W. W. Woods, Rev. 
and Rev. E. B. Coleman. During 
thirty-one backsliders from some pre 
religion were found, of Whom, it is 
were reclaimed. There Were seven 
been Methodists, three Baptiste four 
rev, two Campbellites, one New Li 
eee Mr. B. adds: I am h : 
not one was a Presbyterian . 
These facts speak volumes in ae 
of perseverance, and not a little in 
Calvinism, or, what I prefer to call 
doctrine—" the faith once delivered 


Interestina Occasion, — Rev. . 
Writes us from Allenville, Ia., ““ We 
Passing through an interest oce 

its of a meeting at Jacksonville I 
®kx were added to our ohurch last 


